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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Prolegomena zur Naturphilosophie. By Hermann Graf Keyserling. 

Munchen, J. F. Lehmann's Verlag, 1910. — pp. xii, 160. 

These six chapters, in the form of lectures, expound in untechnical manner 
a theory of knowledge which, like that of Bergson, sharply separates the 
knowledge of nature from that of life. The Kantian criticism is regarded as 
a necessary prelude to any valid philosophy of nature; the first two lectures 
accordingly are devoted to "The critical point of view," and "Reason and 
the world-order." Kant's position is unshakable in the following points: 
that our world is Vorstellung, shaped by the special forms of our knowl- 
edge; and that these forms neither apply to, nor indicate the existence of, any 
extra-phenomenal reality. The phenomenal world is the real world, and all 
phenomena are equally real, — physical, psychical, conceptual, imaginary. The 
task of critical reason is simply to find a comprehensive, system in which all 
phenomena without exception are assigned a place. One who sees a ghost 
sees a real thing; but when one's system of phenomena is complete, it may be 
found that the ghost is included among the phenomena which are psychological 
only, not among those that fall within the "physical world." 

The processes of reason are phenomena like the rest; and the chief task of 
a general phenomenology is to define the relations between these processes 
and the order of the world, to interpret the correspondence which enables us 
to apply the principles of reason to the anticipation of experience. Kant's 
answer holds good as against the Hegelian to the effect that there is a rational 
principle constituting the world of objects; also as against the common 
empirical answer to the effect that all products of reason are but abstractions 
from experience. The logical norms are indeed unconditional, and in a sense 
a priori; hence essentially different from empirical laws. But this necessity 
is to be understood simply in the sense that we cannot alter them: they are 
given, just as any other aspect of experience is given. The laws of nature have 
a necessity of their own; but of course they are not logically necessary {JDenk- 
notwendig) because they are not logic. The logical and mathematical norms 
are necessary for thought, because they are thought, and thought cannot go 
behind them. The correspondence between thoughts and things may be 
understood by considering that both series of Erscheinungen embody the 
same fundamental principles: "life lies deeper than the antithesis between 
body and mind." 

This last consideration indicates the respect in which the Kantian position 
is inadequate. Kant sees the world from the point of view of the human 
subject only: but it is necessary, or at least expedient, to take a wider view, — 
one from which the knowing man is seen as but a part of the whole. The 
critique of knowledge must become a branch of biology (lecture III); the 
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proposition that the world is Vorstellung is to be read that "the world of any 
organism is its own environment;" the forms of knowledge are to be read as 
"types of organization," and naturally vary from species to species; yet for 
each organism its world of experience is real, since reality can have for it no 
other expression than that which its own organization furnishes. 

It becomes apparent then that the concept never gives the "essence of an 
object," but merely indicates the way in which an organism sets its experience 
in order. And the higher concepts determined by the need for systematic 
unity, so far from bringing us nearer reality, carry us further away from it. 
The type of " idealism " that results from this view is evidently one in which 
metaphysics is impossible as a science, one in which the "idea" is as unreal 
as possible. The author is willing to assert that "the world has no plan, no 
idea or meaning at its basis;" plans and meanings are phenomena within the 
part- world of human society, and hold good just in so far as they are able to 
make themslves acknowledged. 

But there exists something beyond the world of appearance and of scientific 
law and concept, — and a knowable something, — namely the living ego, or more 
widely, the over-individual and over-empirical "Life." This living Ego 
"marks the point at which idealism breaks down" (p. 119)! The knowledge 
of Life must bear an entirely different character from all knowledge through 
concepts or ideas; a truth which Bergson is accredited with being the first to 
expound with entire clarity. Yet Bergson's report of the process of immediate 
knowledge or intuition is judged defective in comparison with the reports of 
the greater religious mystics. 

In comparison with Graf Keyserling's first work, Das Gefilge der Welt, 
his present view of the scope of knowledge is much more vital and complete. 
The discovery of the self as a content of knowledge is a momentous one for 
any system; it matters comparatively little whether we regard it as a step 
out of idealism, or as a step inside. It gives the author a means for appreciat- 
ing and placing the movements of thought which are in vigorous play beyond 
the horizon of the barren phenomenology now uppermost in Germany; it is 
not wholly surprising that, as a new insight, it leads to a certain lack of per- 
spective within the new-found region, — to the judgment, for example, that 
Bergson is the rightful successor of Kant. "The 'becoming' of Heraclitus 
answers to exactly the same insight as Hegel's 'process'; and Bergson's 
'durie' is but the most precise expression of the same thing: Hegel's 'objective 
spirit' is identical in meaning with Bergson's 'Ban vital,' — and Fichte's 'Ego' 
and the mystic's 'Godhead' have no other significance" (p. 135 f.). To the 
reviewer the value of the present treatise lies wholly in the evidence it affords 
that this school of German criticism is influx, and is coming to a new apprecia- 
tion of its own philosophic heritage. 

W. E. Hocking. 
Yale University. 



